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This systematic review was carried out to provide insights into how Received 3 March 2020 
Islam has been represented in social media; and the omissions and Accepted 15 October 2020 
gaps in the synthesized literature on the topic. Two databases — 


Scopus and the Web of Science — were explored to collect data. REY WORE fee = 
: Islam; Muslims; social media; 
Primary searches between 2010 and 2019, revealed more than Islamophobia 


100 studies dealing with the topic of investigation. After 
scrutinizing abstracts and removing duplicates, 36 studies came 
within the research criteria and were retained for analysis. A 
thematic analysis was conducted for the derivation of themes. 
The themes that emerged were: (1) Islam as a liberal religion; (2) 
Islam as a religion of extremism and terrorism; (3) Islam as 
religion of gender discrimination; (4) Islam as a religion of 
collective identity; and (5) Islam as a humane religion. Although 
the representation of Islam in social media is wide-ranging, more 
empirical studies found that social media users represent Islam 
negatively than studies which revealed positive view of Islam by 
social media users. 


Introduction 


Social media is considered a kinetic media facilitating ‘one to many’ and ‘many to many’ 
communication, so allowing users to generate their personal views through discussion 
and negotiation with political, social and religious on-line discourses (Farkas et al., 
2018; Rashid et al., 2016; Salman et al., 2018). For example, anti-Islam individuals and 
groups are able to promulgate a distorted image of Islam on social media sites (Awan, 
2016a). In the same vein, apostates and former Muslims can also make full use of 
these sites to portray Islam negatively through the strategic use of language in their post- 
ings, as shown by Rashid et al. (2018). 

On the other hand, preachers and scholars running Islamic blogs, Facebook Pages and 
Twitter Groups endeavor to deliver comprehensive information about Islam in order to 
avoid misconceptions about Islam and develop non-Muslim (and Muslim) better under- 
standing of Islamic hermeneutics (Bakar, Kifli, & Yusoff, 2017; Mohamad, 2017). 

Rudner (2017) argues that social media allows jihadists to disseminate Islamic litera- 
ture to the general public in their attempts to promote extremism and facilitate terrorist 
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operations. Some social media users show their support for Islam and portray Islam in a 
positive manner whilst some other users strategically portray Islam in such a way as to 
ignite IslLamophobic-hatred (Awan, 2016b). Awan (2016a) investigated Pages on British 
Facebook (i.e English Brotherhood, Britain First, English Defense League, Get Poppy 
Muslim Scum out of UK, & Ban Islam in Australia) and concluded that Islam was 
depicted as the religion of terrorists and extremists and a threat to the world. 

This systematic review seeks to answer the following questions: (i) How is Islam rep- 
resented on social media? (ii) What are the gaps and omissions in the recent literature on 
the topic? 


Inclusion/exclusion criteria 


Only published research studies are included in this systematic review on the basis of fol- 
lowing attributes: 


¢ having English as the published language or at least an abstract in English; 

e providing data from social media sources about the representation of Islam, or dis- 
cussing any of the pro-Islamic or anti-Islamic discourses on social media - Facebook, 
Twitter, YouTube and Instagram; or 

e analysing quantitative and qualitative data that illustrates at least one of the facets of 
Islamic discourses or discourses about Islam on social media; and 

¢ research studies published after 2010 were to be included and those published before 
2010, excluded, so that this review would revel recent insights into the phenomenon 
investigated. 


Development of a web search strategy 


Key terms (and any combination of these terms) were: ‘Islam’, ‘Muslims’, ‘Islam and 
social media’, ‘Islamic discourse on social media’, ‘Islamophobia’, ‘religion and Face- 
book’, ‘religiosity on social media’, and ‘social media discourses’ in the first phase of 
search strategy. In order to keep focused, the main technique was to consider the title, 
key terms and abstract (Tamilchelvan & Rashid, 2017). This procedure revealed publi- 
cations whose content was either fully or partially - with at least some perspective 
about Islam - using data from social media websites. 


Observation protocol 


Two databases - Scopus and the Web of Science - were employed to collect all the pub- 
lications within the above parameters. As stated earlier, first, the titles were scrutinized 
then the abstracts vetted carefully for adequacy and relevance. In cases where there 
was insufficient information from the abstract, the full publication was screened to deter- 
mine its validity to this study based on the inclusion criteria. 

Initially, Scopus and the Web of Science provided 126 publications fulfilling the basic 
criteria of this audit; 85 on Scopus and 41 on the Web of Science. Duplication removal 
scrutiny excluded 30 studies, leaving 96 for abstract screening. Abstract screening 
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resulted in 34 studies being excluded, leaving 62 research studies for full length level scru- 
tiny, which was carried out by assessing their relevance according to the research criteria 
above. 36 studies were found to be unique and up to date for inclusion in the data set. 27 
studies were found on both databases (Scopus and the Web of Science), whilst 6 studies 
were found only on Scopus and 3 studies only on the Web of Science. 


Analytical process 


The two-step analysis proposed by Ahmed and Matthes (2017) was employed. This pro- 
cedure produces a detailed quantitative analysis which allows research trends and com- 
parisons to be made, which in this case, produced answers to research questions 2. It also 
formed the basis of the subsequent qualitative analysis by drawing the major themes from 
the literature in response to research question 1 and contributed to the answers to 
research questions 2. 

The qualitative analysis identifies the major common themes to create a picture of the 
representation of Islam and Muslims in the social media landscape. 


Quantitative analysis phase 


In the first step of the analytical procedure, all the studies were coded into six categories 
shown below: 


(1) Publication year & Journal 

(2) The geographical areas focused on in the research 

(3) First author’s affiliated country at the time of publication 

(4) Research method used in each study 

(5) Instruments used for data collection: Subsets of instruments (as in Abdullah & 
Osman, 2017) were adapted for use in all three categories - quantitative, qualitative 
and mixed methods. The subcategories of the quantitative methods were surveys, 
content-based analysis, mixed instruments (ie., using a combination of two or 
more instruments) and others, while the subcategories for qualitative methods 
were textual or discourse analysis, interviews, mixed instruments and other. The 
mixed-methods studies were coded under both headings, quantitative and 
qualitative. 

(6) Theoretical lens; each study was examined to identify the theoretical lens it used. 
Theoretical lens here refers to grand or middle range theory rather than a substantive 
theory. In its broadest sense, grand theory refers to general framework of looking at 
world which may hold true over different social cultural contexts and different 
period of times. Psychoanalytic theory and Cognitive theory are examples of 
grand theory. Middle range theory refers to a set of propositions aimed at explaining 
a given phenomenon. Social Shaping of Technology (SST) and Intergroup Contact 
theory are examples of middle range theories. On a percentage basis, there was no 
difference between the studies using a single theory and those with multiple theories 
as the objective was only to find the percentage of the research studies with a theor- 
etical basis on. Some studies employ more than one theory (e.g., Awan, 2016a, 2016b; 
Campbell, 2010) and were coded “Theory employed’ in line with the above rationale. 
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Studies which gave a theoretical perspective and then used it as the lens through 
which to analyze the target discourse on social media were also coded as “Theory 
employed’. The studies with no explicit reference to any grand or middle range the- 
ory (which, in most cases, meant there was no section discussing the theoretical fra- 
mework/lens) were coded as ‘No theory employed’. 

(7) Inclusion of anti and/ or pro-Islam viewpoints; each study was examined to identify 
whether the data was derived from social media users pro-Islam, or anti-Islam per- 
spectives or both. The aim was to access whether conclusions had been reached from 
consideration of both perspectives, or only from one - an anti-Islam, or pro-Islam 
perspective — based on the research observation of social media posts and/or inter- 
views with research participants. 


Qualitative analysis phase 


Each research study was categorized according to its overall theme. The thematic categ- 
orization was discussed with an inter-coder, a senior researcher in this field; he agreed 
that there were overlaps in the themes in the studies identified, which helped us to 
then identify the major themes and then add to them. 


Findings and discussion 


The objectives of this systematic review were to discover how Islam is represented on 
social media; and to identify the potential gaps and under researched areas in the litera- 
ture synthesized, especially in terms of methodological and topic findings, based on the 
scrutiny of the existing empirical research on Islam in the social media context, in order 
to provide some basic data for the attention of analysts of Islam using web-based social 
media. 


Distribution (2010-2019) & journals 


The overall mean of 3.6 research studies produced per year seems low over a time span of 
10 years; however, an increasing trend can be seen in Figure 1. The first half of the period 
indicates less interest in this area, while after 2015, there was greater research interest, 
with 2018 being the most fruitful year (N= 16), followed by 2016 (N=6) and 2017 
(N=5). 

The increase in research stand points on Islam on social media platforms offers hope, 
firstly of finding an image of Islam based on what the majority of Muslims believe and 
practice, and secondly, of encouraging new researchers to scrutinize the various attitudes 
to and positions taken with regards to Islam. These can range from respect for Islam as a 
major world religion and for its millions of faithful believers, to biased and narrowly 
based views, and views that suggest the holders suffer from Islamophobia. 


The geographical areas focused on 


The geographical areas focused on in the research can be divided into seven categories: 
South East Asia, Europe, Scandinavia, Australia, Middle East, America, United Kingdom, 
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Figure 1. Research trends since 2010. 


East Asia and Worldwide. Figure 2 shows Southeast Asia (N = 11, 26.8%) at the top of the 
list. This is followed by Europe (N = 7, 17%), the Middle East, America, and a worldwide 
focus (N =5, 12.2%) each, Scandinavia (N = 4, 9.8%), East Asia (4.7%, N =2), United 
Kingdom (2.4%, N = 1) and Australia (2.4%, N = 1). 

The geographical distribution of the studies synthezised suggests several gaps in terms 
of knowledge and understanding of social media users’ views of Islam in some regions 
such as South Asia, the Far East and Africa. Some countries, such as Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan, Iraq and Nigeria, are a key to an investigation of the association or lack of 


SEA - South East Asia 
EU - Europe 

mj ME - Middle East 

m AM - America 

MSC - Scandinavia 

WEA - East Asia 

MAU - Australia 

~ UK- United Kingdom 

m WW - Worldwide 


Figure 2. Region of focus in the identified studies. 
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association between terrorists and extremists and Islam, for example, but no research 
from the pool of published articles provided any insights into the representation of 
Islam on social media in these countries. 


Country (author’s university affiliation) 


Here two things need to be clarified; first, in cases of two or more authors, only the country 
of the first author’s university affiliation was considered. Second, in order to acknowledge 
the country that produced the research, a country’s internal geographical regions have not 
been included. Country wise research production is shown in Figure 3, where Malaysia 
leads (N = 7, 19.4%) the 18 countries producing research on attitudes to Islam, America 
is second (N =6, 16.6), Australia third (N = 3, 8.3%) and Germany, Indonesia, New Zeal- 
and, Sweden & UK each produced 2 studies (5.5%) Austria, Canada, Czech Republic, Jor- 
dan, Korea, Norway, Sweden & Turkey contributed (N = 1) 2.8% of the total. 

Figure 3 provides an important insight into the lack of research (with exception of 
Malaysia) from leading Muslim countries such as KSA, Pakistan and Iran, into how 
Islam is represented on social media. They could contribute to efforts for world peace 
by investigating the range of perceptions of and about Muslims on social media across 
the globe and the actual teachings of Islam about what it means to be a human-being. 
The basis of the representations, misconceptions of Islam on social media could be inves- 
tigated to see how and when they arose and for what purpose. 


Method used 


As shown in Table 1, Qualitative methods were most used, adopted in 75% studies (N = 
27), while Quantitative methods were used in 16.66% studies (N = 6). Fewer studies (N = 
3, 8.33%) took a mixed approach. 
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Figure 3. Country of research affiliation in the identified studies. 
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Table 1. Overview of the findings of quantitative screening. 


Focused Theoretical Muslim's 
No. Authors/Year Region Affiliation Method Perspective Instrument Perspective 
1 Campbell Worldwide USA Qualitative Social shaping of = Multiple Yes 
(2010) technology 
2 Nassar et al. Jordan Malaysia Quantitative Survey Yes 
(2013) 
3 Sanaktekin Turkey Turkey Quantitative Face to face Yes 
et al. (2013) interviews, 
content 
analysis 
4 Vergani Philippines Australia Qualitative Content No 
(2014) analysis, 
observation 
5 Chao (2015) USA Taiwan Qualitative Folk theory of Content No 
racism analysis, 
observation 
6 Saany et al. Worldwide Malaysia Quantitative Experimental Yes 
(2013) model 
7 Richards Worldwide Australia Qualitative Content Yes 
(2016) analysis, 
observation 
8 Hatab (2016) Jordan Jordan Quantitative Survey Yes 
9 Awan (2016a) Europe and UK Mixed Content, No 
US statistical and 
discourse 
analysis 
10  Tornberg and Scandinavia Sweden Qualitative Critical theory of | Content No 
Tornberg language analysis, 
(2016) observation 
11 Friedland M. east USA Quantitative Survey Yes 
et al. (2016) 
12 Richards West & Canada Qualitative Content No 
(2016) M. east analysis, 
observation 
13 Farkas et al. Denmark Denmark = Mixed Textual analysis No 
(2017) and Statistical 
analysis 
14 Kadir et al. Worldwide Malaysia Mixed Information Textual analysis Yes 
(2017) Credibility and Statistical 
Theory analysis 
15 Olson (2017) Bulgaria USA Qualitative Multiple Yes 
16 Benigni et al. Worldwide USA Quantitative Vertex No 
(2017) clustering 
algorithms 
and content 
analysis 
17. Hanzelka and = Czech Czech Qualitative —_ Intergroup Content No 
Schmidt Republic & Republic contact theory analysis, 
(2017) Germany interviews, 
observation 
18  Evolvi (2018) Europeand Germany Qualitative Narrative theory Content No 
US analysis, 
observation 
19 Baulch and Indonesia Malaysia Qualitative § = Communication Content Yes 
Pramiyanti mediation analysis, 
(2018) theory observation 
20 Abdullah and Indonesia Singapore Qualitative | Hegemonytheory Content Yes 
Osman analysis, 
(2018) observation 
21 Koo (2018) Korea Korea Qualitative Content Yes 
analysis, 


observation 


(Continued) 
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Table 1. Continued. 


Focused Theoretical Muslim's 
No. Authors/Year Region Affiliation Method Perspective Instrument Perspective 
22 Pennington USA USA Qualitative —_ Identity theory Content Yes 
(2018) analysis, 
observation 
23 Ismail et al. Malaysia Malaysia Qualitative Content Yes 
(2018 analysis, 
observation 
24 — Husein and Indonesia Indonesia Qualitative Content Yes 
Slama analysis, 
(2018 observation 
25 Hartono Indonesia New Qualitative Content analysis Yes 
(2018 Zealand 
26 Mohamad Malaysia Malaysia Qualitative | Speech act theory Multiple Yes 
et al. (2018) 
27 ‘Farkas et al. Denmark Sweden Qualitative Discourse theory Multiple No 
(2018 
28 Salman etal. Indonesia Austria Qualitative — Discursive Thematic Yes 
(2018 hegemony analysis 
theory 
29 ~~ Nisa (2018) Indonesia New Qualitative Thematic Yes 
Zealand analysis 
30 Pennington West USA Qualitative —_ Identity theory Content Yes 
(2018) analysis, 
interviews 
31 Bahfen (2018) Aus. and Australia Qualitative —_ Identity theory Content analysis Yes 
USA interviews 
32 Rashid etal. = Malaysia Malaysia Qualitative Thematic Yes 
(2018) analysis, 
observation 
33 ~~ Halim (2018) —_ Indonesia Indonesia Qualitative Identity theory Content Yes 
analysis, 
interviews 
34 ~~ Evolvi (2019) UK Germany Qualitative Multiple Yes 
35 Moe (2019) Scandinavia Norway Qualitative = Ranking cultures = Multiple Yes 
theory 
36 = Harris and Isa China UK Qualitative Content Yes 
(2019) analysis, 


observation 


Instruments used 


The research instruments used in all three approaches were identified in most of the studies 
under discussion. Table 2 shows the frequency and percentage of the instruments used. In 
terms of qualitative methods, the most frequently used was textual analysis (N = 16, 59.2%). 
Six studies used more than one instrument, making 22.3% of the instruments utilized in 
qualitative research. ‘Other’ in Table 3, represents instruments like experiment, observation 
and group discussions etc. which are used in 4 studies (14.8%). Only one study (3.7%) 
employed interviews. In the quantitative studies, the survey was the most frequent (N = 
3, 50%). Content analysis, multiple and other instruments were fewer (N = 1, 16.66%) in 


Table 2. Comparative analysis of the research approaches taken. 


Approach Number of studies Percentage 
Qualitative 27 75.00% 
Quantitative 6 16.66% 
Mixed 3 8.33% 
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Table 3. Instruments employed in the included studies. 


Instruments Frequency of Studies Percentage 
Qualitative 

Content Analysis 16 59.2% 

Face to Face Interview 1 3.7% 

Multiple 6 22.3% 

Other 4 14.8% 

Total 27 100% 
Quantitative 

Content Analysis 1 16.66% 

Survey 3 50% 

Multiple 1 16.66% 

Other 1 16.66% 

Total 6 100% 
Mixed Approach Percentage 

Qualitative Portion 

Textual Analysis 2 66.66% 

Multiple Instruments 1 33.33% 

Total 3 100% 
Mixed Approach Percentage 

Quantitative Portion 
Statistical Analysis 3 100% 
Total 3 100% 


the mixed method studies. Qualitative portion of the mixed approach used textual analysis 
(N = 2, 66.6%) and multiple instruments (N = 1, 33.3%). The quantitative percentage using 
content analysis was only (N =3, 100%) shown in Table 3. 

Tables 2 and 3 provide useful information about the gaps in the literature on the rep- 
resentation of Islam on social media. Qualitative approaches were taken in 27 (75%) of 
the studies, and when we probed further to find the difference between these 27 studies 
compared to the other nine studies, we found the 27 qualitative studies explained the 
context surrounding the topic and target discourse in more detail. They also explained 
how acts took place through social media, Campbell (2010) for instance, points out 
that social media users’ reshape the social use of the technology through their discourses; 
they reshape web 2.0 as a tool of hate, harmony, social support and as a means to defend 
an ideology etc. However, in spite of mainly qualitative approach taken in this (27) group 
of studies, only one study included an interview, which leaves a question mark about the 
inferences drawn from social media content alone, without further corroborative data. 


Theoretical lens 


44.44% (N = 16) of the studies used grand or middle range theory as a theoretical lens, such 
as the Social Shaping of Technology (SST), Secularization Theory, Narrative Theory, The- 
ory of Hegemony and Discursive Hegemony, Speech Act Theory, Fairclough’s Theory of 
Discourse, Intergroup Contact Theory and Theory of Identity. 55.56% (N= 20) of the 
studies were not based on any grand or middle range theory, as shown in Figure 4. 

All the theories employed in the targeted literature are pre-social media theories. This 
illustrates a serious omission, a disregard of the relevance of new (post-social media) the- 
ories and theoretical concepts to the investigation of the use and perceptions of social 
media by users and audiences. For instance, the Theory of Media Multiplexity 
(Haythornthwaite, 2002, 2005); Networked Individuation, Hyperconnectivity, Local 
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25 7 
55.56 
% 
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10 5 


Theory Employed No Theory Employed 
Figure 4. The theoretical lens used in the studies investigated. 
virtuality, and Virtual locality (Quan-Haase & Wellman, 2005) all have relevance in the 
context of social media. Similarly, none of the literature identified employ Discursive Psy- 


chology in the analysis of the discourse of social media, which is also a gap for future 
research to fill. 


Pro and anti-Islam perspectives 


Figure 5 shows that 72.22% (N = 26) studies focus on pro-Islam as well as anti-Islam 
postings whilst 27.78% (N=10) studies consider only anti-Islam postings on social 
media to reach their conclusions. 


Thematic analysis 


Thematic analysis of all the included studies provided the following themes as outlined in 
the Table 4. 


30 
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Pro and Anti-Islam Perspectives 


Figure 5. Inclusion or lack of Muslim point of view studies. 
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Table 4. Overview of the findings of qualitative thematic screening. 


No. Author/s & Year Drawn themes 
1 Campbell (2010) Humane religion / Religion of collective identity 
2 Nassar et al. (2013) Religion of collective identity / Liberal religion 
3 Sanaktekin et al. (2013) | Humane religion / Religion of collective identity 
4 Vergani (2014) Religion of extremism and terrorism 
5 Chao (2015) Religion of extremism and terrorism / Religion of gender discrimination 
6 Saany et al. (2013) Humane religion / Religion of collective identity 
7 Richards (2016) Religion of extremism and terrorism 
8 Hatab (2016) Humane religion / Religion of collective identity 
9 Awan (2016) Religion of extremism and terrorism 
10 Tornberg and Tornberg Religion of extremism and terrorism / Religion of gender discrimination 
(2016) 
11. Rudner (2017) Religion of extremism and terrorism / Religion of collective identity, negative portrayal 
12 Friedland et al. (2016) Religion of gender discrimination / Liberal religion 
14 Kadir et al. (2017) Liberal Religion / Humane Religion / Religion of collective identity 
15. Olson (2017) Hijab is a choice. No Gender discrimination / Liberal Religion / Religion of collective 
identity / Religion of extremism and terrorism 
16 Benigni et al. (2017) Religion of extremism and terrorism 
17. Hanzelka and Schmidt Religion of extremism and terrorism 
(2017) 
13 Farkas et al. (2018) Religion of extremism and terrorism / Religion of gender discrimination 
18 — Evolvi (2018) Islam as religion of extremism and terrorism / Religion of gender discrimination 
19 Baulch and Pramiyanti Liberal Religion / Religion of gender discrimination / Religion of collective identity 
(2018) 
20 = Abdullah and Osman Liberal Religion/ Humane Religion 
(2018) 
21 Koo (2018) Contestation of ‘ Islam as religion of extremism and terrorism and Religion of gender 
discrimination’ 
22 Pennington (2018) Contestation of ‘ Islam as religion of gender discrimination / Liberal religion 
23 Ismail et al. (2018) Humane religion / Religion of collective identity 
24 — Husein and Slama (2018) Humane Religion / Religion of collective identity 
25 Hartono (2018) Liberal Religion / Religion of collective identity / Humane religion 
26 Mohamad et al. (2018) Islam as religion of extremism and terrorism / Religion of gender discrimination 
27 ‘Farkas et al. (2018) Islam as religion of extremism and terrorism / Religion of gender discrimination 
28 Slama (2018) Religion of collective identity / Humane Religion / Liberal Religion 
29 Nisa (2018) Humane Religion / Religion of collective identity 
30 Pennington (2018) Liberal Religion / Religion of collective identity / Humane Religion 
31. Bahfen (2018) Religion of collective identity / Humane Religion / Liberal Religion 
32 Halim (2018) Religion of collective identity / Humane Religion / Liberal Religion 
33 Rashid et al. (2018) Islam as religion of extremism / Religion of gender discrimination 
34 — Evolvi (2019) Islam as religion of extremism and terrorism / Religion of gender discrimination 
35 Moe (2019) Islam as religion of extremism and terrorism / Religion of gender discrimination 
36 ~~ Harris and Isa (2019) Humane Religion / Religion of collective identity 


In the synthesis of the research studies, five themes were identified that contribute to 
the representation of Islam on social media, in response to research question 1 in this 
study. This phase of the analysis also provides an answer to research question 2 by iden- 
tifying gaps and omissions in terms of the focus of the social media context, and some 
offers insights into topic choice, which helps explain why the studies that found negative 
representations of Islam on social media outnumber those which found positive 
representations. 


Theme 1: Islam as a liberal religion 

A liberal attitude towards Islam and efforts to justify liberal interpretations of Islamic 
teachings by social media users were the core topic in nine studies. This liberal notion 
of Islam was linked to the idea that global communication has reframed the traditional 
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concept of the Muslim community as ‘Ummah’ (i.e., a closed community) and allowed 
individual negotiation and interpretation of the meaning of Islamic teachings by challen- 
ging the concept of a centralized religious authority and interpretation, as examined in 
Sanaktekin et al. (2013), Friedland et al. (2016), Olson (2017), Koo (2018), Abdullah 
and Osman (2018), Pennington (2018a) and Bahfen (2018). Some of the studies, such 
as Baulch and Pramiyanti (2018), Harris and Isa (2019), Husein and Slama (2018) and 
Hartono (2018) examined other aspects of Muslim and Islam during which the theme 
of the liberalization of Islam on social media is touched upon. 

Hartono (2018) examined users’ activities on social media and concluded that liberal 
Muslim women negotiate the meaning of ‘hijab’ to construct an individual meaning for 
their own choice of clothing, defining themselves as pious Muslims in line with an indi- 
vidual liberal version of Islam. Olson (2017) points out that the younger generation of 
Muslims, due to their relative lack of knowledge of Islam, tend to post and share online 
non-standard interpretations of Islamic teachings, and so they portray Islam as a liberal 
religion. Kadir et al. (2017) confirm that Islamic concepts and practices are assumed to be 
of a personal nature by the younger generation on social media, and such users contrib- 
ute to the emergence of an individual version of Islam. In general, young Muslims on 
social media portray Islam as a liberal religion at some distance from the central concepts 
and teachings of Islam. 

The major topics within this theme on social media include ‘interpreting Islam’, ‘hijab 
and Islamic dress code’, ‘deconstructing ‘ummah’ (worldwide Muslim community)’, and 
‘Muslims’ use of social media’. The representation of Islam as a liberal religion has been 
negatively received by some authors (e.g., Abdullah & Osman, 2018; Friedland et al., 
2016; Harris & Isa, 2019; Hartono, 2018; Husein & Slama, 2018; Sanaktekin et al., 
2013). They argue that social media users’ liberal interpretations are remote from Islamic 
hermeneutics; and that such liberal interpretations can lead Muslims astray from 
‘ummah’ and Islam’. 

Also, in answer to research question 2, the above themes demonstrate the lack of 
investigation of Islamic scholars’ views of these concerns. Many do use social media to 
disseminate and interpret Islamic teachings in the modern scenario of advanced technol- 
ogy. There is sufficient content of this type to be found on social media by Islamic scho- 
lars to investigate and compare with the liberal interpretations. 


Theme 2: Islam as a religion of extremism and terrorism 

Two main research dimensions make up the theme of Islam as a religion of terrorism and 
extremism; (1) the activities of terrorist organizations such as “Alqaida’ and ISIS on social 
media; (2) Islamophobia on social media. The studies identified in this research that 
investigated Islamic extremism and terrorism activities on social media are Vergani 
(2014), Richards (2016), Baulch and Pramiyanti (2018), Hanzelka and Schmidt (2017) 
and Rudner (2017). Islamofobia, fake facebook walls igniting anti-Islam sentiments 
and propaganda against the worldwide Muslim community appear to be on the horizon 
of research. These thematic trends were examined by Chao (2015), Awan (2016a), Torn- 
berg and Tornberg (2016), Evolvi (2018), Benigni et al. (2017), Farkas et al. (2018a), Far- 
kas et al. (2018b), Evolvi (2019), Koo (2018) and Moe (2019). Use of social media by 
terrorist organizations and their supporters is a fact (Benigni et al., 2017; Richards, 
2016) but at the same time, it is also true that such organizations do not represent 
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Islam as perceived by more than one billion Muslims across the globe (Awan, 2016a). 
Farkas et al. (2018b) examined the Islamofobic discourse on Danish social media portray- 
ing Muslims and Islam as a serious threat to the world. The authors pointed out that 
Facebook collected evidence proving that the most of the radical Islamist pages pertain- 
ing to come from Denmark were fake. They further stated that many identified fake Face- 
book Pages belonged to a group of people who planned to launch different pages with 
Islamic terminology and names and threaten non-Muslims. Such fake Pages on social 
media successfully (to the Facebook audience) represented Islam as a religion of terror- 
ism and extremism and achieved this goal before they were identified and shut down 
(Awan, 2016a). Several studies, such as Vergani (2014), Awan (2016a), Benigni et al. 
(2017), Evolvi (2018), Evolvi (2019), Koo (2018) and Moe (2019) managed to analyse 
the discrimination against Muslims on the basis of Islamophobia. 

The major topics of discussion in these studies were ‘hate igniting posts on social 
media’, ‘non-Muslim responses on social media to offline hate speeches against Muslims 
(i.e., during “Brexit’)’ and “cloaked social media pages, groups and profiles’. The authors 
dealing with these topics did not consider whether the negative representation of Islam 
had any concrete justification; rather, they investigated the causes of the negative rep- 
resentations of Islam by social media users and the effects on Muslims. 

In response to research question 2, the studies with this theme identified fake Face- 
book pages and Twitter accounts involved in initiating anti-Islam and anti-Muslim senti- 
ments. Terrorist engagement with social media was the focus of only two studies. 
However, there is no investigation of how social media users in Muslim countries 
view terrorist beliefs and activities, including about terrorist engagement with social 
media. Secondly, while fake terrorists with cloaked social media pages, and real terrorists 
with real social media accounts have been investigated, investigation of ‘real terrorists 
with cloaked accounts’ is a gap in the literature, making it a potential dimension for 
future investigation as terrorists could use this kind of strategy to exploit, convince, 
attract and inspire young people in the name of religion. 


Theme 3: Islam as a religion of gender discrimination 

This particular representation of Islam arose from the participants’ arguments on social 
media about the place of women in Islam. Social media users’ standpoint on Muslim 
women in general and Muslim women in traditional Islamic societies specifically were 
a core topic of discussion in 13 studies. Two themes were identified; researchers such 
as Chao (2015), Ahmed and Matthes (2017), Abdullah and Osman (2018), Bahfen 
(2018), Hartono (2018), and Ittefaq and Ahmad (2018) investigated feminist discourses 
framed by social media users about the place of women in Islam while, others such as 
Tornberg and Tornberg (2016), Friedland et al. (2016), Evolvi (2018), Olson (2017), 
Evolvi (2019), Baulch and Pramiyanti (2018) and Pennington (2018b) probed Muslim 
women’s own perspective on social media concerning social practices and attitudes con- 
cerning love, marriage, hijab and other female-related subjects in an Islamic 
environment. 

Friedland et al. (2016) concluded that social media users view religious practices in 
Islam such as the imposition of the hijab on women, and the concept of Islamic piety 
as remove possibility (and denote the unacceptability) of love relationships before mar- 
riage or several intimate relationships, as can happen in the West. Social media users 
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criticize these Islamic practices and consider them as an aspect of gender discrimination 
and denial of women rights in Islam (Evolvi, 2018; Evolvi, 2019). As pointed out by 
Baulch and Pramiyanti (2018), one of the principal motivations for social media users’ 
discussions of ‘hijab’ is to demonstrate patriarchal beliefs and that women are oppressed 
in Islam. 

The second thread deals with Muslim women’s perspective of the ‘hijab’ which 
attempts to prove that ‘hijab’ is women choice. ‘Hijab’ in these studies triggered two 
interpretations of ‘hijab’: traditional Islamic and modern. The modern interpretation 
conceives it as an Islamic fashion and Muslim women who claim to be modern, believe 
the Islamic concept of ‘hijab’ can be adapted according to the fashion choices (Bahfen, 
2018; Pennington, 2018b). 

However, traditional Islam condemns the modern concept of ‘hijab’ and considers the 
westernized fashion industry, with its huge examples on social media, distracts Muslim 
women from Islamic teachings (Abdullah & Osman, 2018; Hartono, 2018). 

Anti-Islamic views of women’s place in Islam also focus on the ‘hijab’ and relate it to 
Islamic extremism and gender discrimination, as discussed in Evolvi (2018), Tornberg 
and Tornberg (2016), Olson (2017) and Ittefaq and Ahmad (2018) but, at the same 
time, these researchers report that the majority of Muslim women on social media believe 
in the Islamic concept of ‘hijab’ without being forced to follow it, and do not regard 
themselves as suffering from discrimination. 

The topics discussed by social media users within this theme include ‘women’s place in 
Islam’, “gender inequality in Islam’, ‘forced to wear the hijab’, ‘Muslim women’s rights 
and choice of love, marriage and intimate relationships’ and ‘ideal Muslim women in 
an Islamic patriarchy’. A traditional Muslim woman is generally defined as those who 
hold on to the Islamic rules for women established 1400 years ago; and strive to maintain 
their lives in line with the traditional Islamic teachings regarding worship, veil, modesty 
and prohibition of friendship with males (see Haqiqatjou, 2016; Mastro, 2016). The 
opinions of such traditional Muslim women on the issues raised in the above topics 
are not represented in the research literature. One of the main reasons for the negative 
representation of Islam in terms of gender discrimination is the claim that conservative 
Muslim males exercise their so-called authority in the name of religion and oppress 
females, who are allowed no freedom of choice of education, jobs or marriage. Some 
social media users refer to individual cases of female oppression and generalize them 
to the whole Muslim community. 


Theme 4: Islam as a religion of collective identity 

A total of 10 journal articles from the investigated literature exemplified the theme of 
Islam as a religion of collective identity. The particular segment of literature contributing 
to this theme consists of Sanaktekin et al. (2013), Hatab (2016), Evolvi (2019), Olson 
(2017), Harris and Isa (2019), Evolvi (2018), Ittefaq and Ahmad (2018), Pennington 
(2018a) and Bahfen (2018). In this regard it is important to note that ‘Identity Theory’ 
was employed in four studies explicitly and in two studies impicitly to investigate identity 
development and identity transformation according to Islamic values, and identity nego- 
tiation by Muslims against the stereotyping of Muslims and Islam on social media. The 
self-portrayal by Muslims on social media expresses the ideological and religious changes 
that they experienced due to Islam (Hatab, 2016). Olson (2017) states that Muslim 
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women who observe the practice of ‘hijab’ not only consider it as adhering to the Islamic 
dress code but believe it to be a marker of collective Islamic identity for Muslim women, 
going beyond ethnic and geographical differences and distance. 

According to Ittefaq and Ahmad (2018) the majority of Muslims on social media 
assume a collective Islamic identity which enables them to be part of the Muslim 
‘ummah’ that not only segregates itself from the individual and group identities of terror- 
ists but also refutes terrorist organizations’ claims of being Islamic. In line with the acqui- 
sition of authentic Islamic information and character transformation, Muslims inter- 
connect through social media where the Islamic forums prove to be well-organized plat- 
forms for online individuals to become part of a digital Muslim community, which Bah- 
fen (2018) and Ismail et al. (2018) conceptualize as a global “e-ummah’ representing Islam 
as a religion of collective identity. Campbell (2010) examined the phenomenon of mer- 
ging one’s ‘own identity’ with a collective Islamic identity and developed a new theoreti- 
cal concept, ‘the technological social reshaping of religion’. In the case of Islamophobia, 
most western users of social media, according to the articles researched, through com- 
ments and campaigns, have developed a one-sided opinion of Islam and Muslims, so 
they construct a stereotypical identity of Muslims on the basis of their shared opinions 
(Farkas et al., 2018). According to Hatab (2016), such stereotyping generates an Islamic 
identity crisis that is the product of Islamophobia on social media. The above discussion 
suggests that on social media, Muslims portray Islam as a religion of collective identity 
with a positive and gentle image of Islam. 

The above theme suggests there is a crucial gap in the understanding of how, through 
social media, terrorists and extremists are able to merge their own identity into some col- 
lective identity. Another aspect of identity formation and stereotyping that has not been 
touched upon in this vast literature is whether social media users associate or do not 
associate the identity of terrorists with Islam, compared to the other religions, and in 
what context. 


Theme 5: Islam as a humane religion 
Preaching on social media regarding Islamic ethics is a major subject of discussion in a 
copious amount of literature filtered out by Nassar et al. (2013), Saany et al. (2013), Hatab 
(2016), Kadir et al. (2017), Harris and Isa (2019), Abdullah and Osman (2018), Ismail 
et al. (2018) Husein and Slama (2018), Slama (2018), Nisa (2018), Saany et al. (2013) 
and Halim (2018). An important difference in this last theme lies in the researchers’ back- 
ground and the origins of their research as most of the research studies with the theme of 
preaching and practicing Islamic ethics come from Indonesia and Malaysia. This last 
theme has been contributed to by Muslim researchers as most of the studies investigate 
how social media plays a role in shaping the lives of Muslims according to the basic spirit 
of Islam for the betterment of humanity. This also implies that Islam is a flexible religion 
accepting innovative modern spheres whereby social media can be used to eradicate 
extremism and spread Islamic teachings through talking to non-Muslims with kindness 
and respect. In these studies, Islam has been elaborated as a complete code of life that 
serves the purpose of humans and not only Muslims. 

Hatab (2016) revealed that social media has positively affected Muslims by providing 
information about basic Islamic concepts and by promoting Islam and portraying a posi- 
tive and enhanced image of Islam. According to Slama (2018) Muslims share and post 
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verses of the Holy Quran and Hadiths of the Prophet Muhammad stressing ethical issues 
like the value and importance of being honest, truthful, kind and just, which are common 
values in all the religions. Saany et al. (2013) proposed a “Tajweed Race’ to help Muslim 
children learn the correct pronunciation of Quranic words through playing a game. Simi- 
larly, ODOJ (One day one juz) is a modern Quranic learning campaign on social media 
helping millions of Muslims worldwide learn to and recite the Quran through WhatsApp 
and Facebook (Nisa, 2018). The participants did not perceive the representation of Islam 
in this form as a rigid religion but an attempt to present an image of Islam as a modern, 
humane and peaceful religion by using technology to preach through social media; and 
by denying any terrorist links to Islam and its teachings. On the whole this theme offers a 
positive portrayal of Islam on social media. 

To summarize the responses to research question 2, the above theme does not include 
viewpoints from a large range of social media; most of the studies were narrowly focused 
on Malaysian and Indonesian social media. A broader balance with a broader range of 
viewpoints garnered from a broader geographical area would lead to a broader and 
more varied understanding of how Islam is perceived and represented on social media. 


Conclusion 


This systematic literature review identified five themes related to how Islam is represented on 
social media in the research studies surveyed to answer research question 1. The themes 
involved both anti-Islamic and pro-Islamic discourses. Of the five themes, the theme of collec- 
tive identity and the theme of a humane religion gave a positive image of Islam. This positive 
portrayal is seen by the research to be the result of the Islamic ‘Da’wah’ (Islamic preaching), 
‘Tbadah’ (worship), caring for and serving humanity, respecting human-beings, fostering 
peace and fearing God in all respects. The sources of these teachings (Quran and Sunnah) 
are quoted and posted on social media by Muslims but less attention has been devoted to ana- 
lyzing such Islamic discourses on social media. The three other themes - Islam as a religion of 
extremism and terrorism, a liberal religion and a religion of gender discrimination give a nega- 
tive portrayal of Islam. This negative representation, according to the publications reviewed, 
was based on widespread Islamophobia, the product of fake social media campaigns and link- 
ing Islam to terrorist organizations. Most of the studies discussing this theme investigated anti- 
Islam postings alone on social media and identified the causes and effects of such discourses on 
social media. The studies investigating social media in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and in 
context of ‘Brexit’ best demonstrate how anti-Islam sentiment was ignited on social media and 
how this propaganda provoked the furious attacks on the Muslim community in these 
countries. The quantitative analysis provided some valuable methodological and topical 
insights. In response to research question 2, this study identified some gaps in these research 
papers such as the absence of Islamic scholars’ or the Muslim lay community’s stand-point on 
terrorism and extremism; there were no accounts or research into consideration the regional 
social media of Africa, the far East, South Asia etc. There was also an absence of participants 
from some key countries that experienced extremism and terrorism such as Pakistan, Afghani- 
stan, Iraq, Nigeria, etc. The views of educated traditional Islamic women were missing; there 
were few interviews with participants in the qualitative studies to discuss their activity on social 
media; and, finally there was an absence of the relevant post-social media theoretical concepts 
in the literature synthesized. 
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Recommendations for further research 


As research is an ever-ongoing phenomenon, current research synthesis signals the need 
for further research into gaps in the knowledge related to the representation of Islam on 
social media. The key recommendations are firstly, that both anti and pro-Islam dis- 
courses from social media should be identified and studied to further investigate this 
phenomenon. Secondly, future studies should probe the attitudes and views of social 
media users about other religions, particularly focusing on the recent history of terrorist 
attacks by Hindus, Muslims and Christians in different countries. Thirdly, we rec- 
ommend researchers to consider new (post-social media) theories and theoretical con- 
cepts to develop a theory specific social media to guide the implications of self- 
presentation on social media, digital hate/propaganda, impression management and col- 
laborative identity formation etc. For future research in this field, it is also recommended 
that qualitative studies interview participants in order to understand their activities on 
social media, what prompts them to post their views on the site concerning certain issues. 
Last but not least, it is necessary to explore how stereotypically constructed identities on 
social media have affected the communities of respective religions. 
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